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PAGANINI. 


unfit  for  the  society  of  human  beings,  all  those 
who  happen  to  experience  no  pleasure  in  the 
“  concord  of  sweet  sounds.” 


edited  by  c.  dingle y.  E prodigious  success,  especially  when  he  had  modern  music. 

■  '  ■  '  '  '  I  made  it  public,  which  he  did  at  a  concert  given  Part  i. — Ignorance  of  music. — Causes  of  the  same  in 

PAGANINI.  I  by  him  at  Parma,  on  the  10th  August,  1811.* — It  individuals,  and  in  nations. 

From  several  publications  recently  received,  is  said  that  it  was  the  Princess  Eliza  Bonaparte,  It  has  been  observed,  by  the  immortal  Shaks- 
we  have  compiled  the  following  memoir  of  Paga-  jwho,  after  hearing  the  melody  of  the  sounds  I peare,  that  “he  who  has  not  music  in  his  soul, 
nini,  the  wonderful  violinist, — “  a  great  one  too —  he  drew  from  the  fourth  string,  suggested  to  and  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
the  greatest  of  all.”  i  him  the  idea  of  composing  a  concerto  for  that  is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils.”  To 

Nicolo  Paganini  was  bom  at  Genoa,  in  1783.  .'chord.  examine  into  the  justness  of  this  saying  of  the 

As  early  as  the  sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  evinced  I  Paganini  is  of  about  the  middle  height ;  built  Poet,  is  not  our  intention  at  present.  Nor  shall 
so  remarkable  a  talent  for  the  violin,  that  a  |  thin  and  frail,  and  with  a  constitutional  air  of  declaim  against  the  want  of  taste  for  music, 
teacher  was  given  him— -one  Servetto,  a  person  E  languor ;  his  manner  though  modest,  is  not  |  exemplified  in  so  many  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
of  little  merit,  and  under  whom  Paganini  con- 1  wanting  in  ease,  self-possession,  and  dignity,  would  rather  seek  for  the  reasons  or  causes 
tinued  but  a  very  short  time.  Giacomo  Costa, | He  has  the  extreme  paleness  of  the  melancho-  [of  the  lamentable  deficiency  of  taste  in  this 
director  of  the  orchestra,  and  first  violin  infiic  temperament;  and  his  hair  is  jet-black,  |  science,  than  gratify  our  spleen  by  pronouncing 
the  principal  churches  of  Genoa,  was  next  long,  and  clusters  round  his  head  in  thick  curls.  w»fit  for  the  society  of  human  beings,  all  those 
chargedwiththemusicaleducationof  Paganini,  The  nose  being  prominent,  and  the  features  |  who  happen  to  experience  no  pleasure  in  the 
and  led  him  on  rapidly.  At  this  period,  Alex- j!  generally  long  and  thin,  his  face  is  what  is concord  of  sweet  sounds.” 
ander  Rolla  was  justly  esteemed  the  first  vio-j,  called  by  physicians,  hippocratic.  His  eyes  To  account  for  the  ignorance  of  music,  or 
linist  in  Italy ;  and  Paganini,  though  yet  a  boy, i; are  small,  quick,  piercing,  expressive;  his  insensibility  to  its  power,  is  not  an  easy  task, 
testified  the  most  lively  desire  to  place  himself j: countenance,  without  being  forbidding,  is  not  The  commonly  received  opinion,  that  all  per- 
under  the  direction  of  so  able  a  man.  To  gratify  I  attractive  at  the  first  glance,  but  becomes  highly  |  sons,  who  do  not  evince  some  taste  for  music 
tiiis  long-cherished  hope,  he  quitted  Genoa,  and  i  so  the  moment  he  is  animated.  jat  an  early  age,  “Aace  no  ear^^  for  this  science, 

proceeded  to  Milan.  But  already  this  genius,;:  Weak  in  his  organization  Paganini  is  yet ! 

destined  to  effect  a  revolution  ^^s  art,  was  most  striking  examples  of  the  super- 1  we  have  seen  from  time  to  time,  and 

unable  to  submit  to  the  established  forms  of  the  gnergy  communicated  by  the  inspira-  wandered  at  the  apathy  manifested  by  indi- 
school  wdiich  had  preceded  him.  I^^sputesn^jgj^  As  soon  as  he  grasps  his  violin  when  they  hear  this  beautiful  language 

often  arose  between  the  pupil  and  his  master,^  seems  as  if  ^me  ray  from  above  had  alighted  persons  are  at  once  reckoned 

concerning  innovations,  which  the  former  could  on  him  and  fired  his  beint^  His  w  eaknes*?  his  those  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  poet, 

as  yet  only  conceive,  without  being  able  to  debility  ‘  are  shuffled  asideflike  broken  shackles:  h''® 

execute  them  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and ;  is  full  of  new  life:  anew  existence  dawns '  defect  of  the  organ  of  hearing, 

which  were  condemned  by  the  severe  taste  of  him  and  during  his  performance  his'^^.^*^®  distaste  we  find  evinced  to  music,  is 
the  latter.  Paganini  soon  abandoned  himself, l  ’ability  is  more  than  quintupled  If  the 

in  solitude,  to  the  researches  with  which  his,  he  has  completed  a  fine  piece  of  exW ' ^  all  who  cannot  sing,  and 

mind  was  occupied;  he  then  formed  the  planj^jp,^  jjg  shows  the  same  symptoms  as  an  epi-  ^  pleasure  m  music,  are  defective  in  the 
of  the  studies  which  are  known  under  his  ,  ,i’c  patient:  a  dripping  sweat  exiides  from  ear,  how  few  are  there  who  hear  aright !  We 
name,  and  wherein  he  proposed  dilTicultiesi  gj^jp .  j^jg  pulse  is  lost  •  and  much  disposed  to  believe,  that  the  au- 

which  he  himself  could  not  surmount  without  ox-o’n  nrxrxn  :thors  and  supporters  of  the  above  opinion,  only 


name,  ana 
w^hich  he  hii 
immense  la 
one  hitherto 
interrupted  ] 


successive  progress  of  his  instrument.  He 
afterwards  familiarized  himself  with  the  works 
of  the  violinists  of  France. 


jj^yg  f  in  the  ear,  we  shall  predicate  our  ar^ments 

1  u  T  r  upon  the  established  truth — that  habit  has  a 

It  IS  the  general  belief,  that  Paganini  has  ||  jg*;, to  famUiarize. 

igers  unnaturally  long ;  but  it  is  an  error.  1  The  habit  of  sepinor  fpplimr,  and  hearimr,  has 


of  the  orchestni.  In  consequence  of  a  wager,-  aiiu  uiu  peiiLLuy  lunuLa  inipr.  familiar  with  a  thing,  we  are  consequently  no 

he  one  night  led  an  oi)era  and  played  a  solo  *  slender.  His  left  hu|id  has  an  alert-  p^Qj.^  jgppj.pp^  \^^^  e  arrived  at  that 

with  a  violin  having  only  two  strings,  the  third  ^*'^^^^hble ;  and  he  can,  ip^jp^  w  hen  the  mind  will  immediately  recog^ 

and  fourth.  This  was  the  origin  of  those  tovrs  ,  ^  ,  r  same  time  fx-jpjg^  objects  of  its  perceptions.  It  is  upon 

de  force  which  he  has  since  accustomed  him-  J[‘uding  the  web  from  the  fingers,  unUl  he  lifts principles  that  we  acquire  the  knowledge 
self  to  make  on  his  instrument,  and  w  hich,  in  !  ^  species  of  d is-  ;  language  in  our  infancy.  e  never  hear  of 

his  youth,  he  so  far  abused  as  to  lay  himself^  which  he  effects  without  is,  as  pation  being  ignorant  of  its  own  language, 

open  to  a  charge  of  charlatanism,  even  by^)!'**^  guesswl,  the  result  of  long  habit;  undip^j^pg^  P  is  perpetuated  by  these  means.  The 
the  Italians.  When  the  Princess  Eliza  became^  extension  has  gi'cn  a  peculiar  stretch  and  j(.jpyj.gp  learn  to  speak  it,  because  they  con- 
Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany,  Paganini  followed  part  of  tlie  hand.  1  aganini  ac-|gp.^Pjjy  |p  habit  of  hearing  it.  We  will 

her  to  Florence,  wdiere  he  i)ecame  the  object  ofr^^‘*^  ny  exercising  "tuisell  in  that  way,  mUppp^^g^  ^  pioment,  that  music  wasperpetu- 
fanatic  aclmiration.  His  talent  developed  itself^ childhood,  under  the  tutelage  of  hisL|_P^_l  Jp  same  way  that  language  is — would 
daily  in  new  forms,  but  he  had  not  yet  learned  who  was  himself  a  ^ery  skilful  and  .p^^  results  be  the  same?  Assuredly.  In¬ 
to  regulate  its  exercise.  It  was  in  1810,  that?  Molinist.  •  [^♦pad  of  the  partial  knowledge  o£ music,  which 

he  for  ihe  first  time  gave,  at  a  court  concert, : -  |  we  find  at  present,  it  w  ould  be  diffused  through- 

his  variations  on  the  fourth  string,  the  extents  *  remarked,  that  the  harmonic  sounds  I Qp^  [he  world,  and  all  nations  would  as  natu- 

of  which  he  had  carried  to  thret^ctaves,  by  P''o<^«ced  in  every  position  of  the  violin,  by  a  cer- 1  rally  sing,  as  they  now  converse.  The  ear, 

means  of  harmonic  sounds.t  This  novelty  hadf‘^*"  manner  of  moving  the  bow,  so  that  only  a  part  of  the  habituated  to  sounds,  or  to  a  certain  class  of 

- -  ^string  is  in  vibration;  and,  from  this  remark,  he  has  sounds,  W’OUld  become  familiar  with  tlieiD,  and 

One  account  says,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  (1797,)  he  I  enriched  the  resources  of  the  instrument  by  numerous  when  repeated,  the  mind,  through  this  medium, 

.  rp,  ^  of  the  orchestra  at  Lucca.  felfects,  in  which  these  harmonic  sounds  take  the  princi-  WOUld  rc^COgnise  them  with  pleasure.  Is  it  nOt 

P-*-  obvious  from  ob^vauons,  that  if  the 

when  the  finger  lightly  touches  one  of  the  alitjuot  parts  ofl  [to  be  coitTiitUED.]  I-Sense  01  hearing  IS  nOt  familiar  With  mUSiC, 

the  string. 
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that  it  must  remain  ignorant  of  it?  But  we 
are  brought  back  to  the  very  place  whence  we 
started.  It  is  just  what  we  wanted.  Igno¬ 
rance  of  music,  then,  both  in  individuals  and  in 
nations,  arises  primarily,  from  the  ear’s  not 
being  accustom^  to  hear  it,  and  not  from  any 
fancied  defect  in  the  organ.  It  will  be  nothing 
against  our  conclusion,  to  urge,  that  there  have 
been  known  persons,  who,  with  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  hearing  music  every  day,  and  almost  eve¬ 
ry  hour  of  their  lives,  never  display  any  taste 
for  it,  and  can  even  hear  the  most  sublime 
strains,  without  being  moved.  Nay,  it  has  been 
urged,  that  the  most  careful  instruction  has 
been  known  to  fail  in  many  instances.  Our 
answer  to  these  seeming  objections  is  found  in 
the  statement  of  the  proposition.  It  is  not  only 
necessary,  that  we  should  be  in  the  habit  of 
hearing  music  in  boyhood,  or  in  manhood,  but 
that  we  should  also  be  accustomed  to  hear  it 
from  our  very  infancy.  We  must  be  habituated!  been  a  source  of  regret  and  surprise,  that  no 
to  it  from  the  beginning,  as  we  are  to  the  sounds  '!  similar  volume  of  Chorusses  has  hitherto  been 
of  our  mother  tongue.  If  this  be  the  case,  as  j|  published,”  and  he  then  acknowledges,  that 
it  is  in  Grermany,  and  in  Italy,  the  objections  ||“  some  of  them  have  occasionally  appeared 
just  mentioned  must  vanish.  They  who  have i separate;”  but  he  says  of  these,  that  they  have 


himself — that  “Having  been  much  engaged, 
during  the  last  twenty  years^  in  teaching  devo¬ 
tional  Music,  and  leading  the  voices  in  Sacred 
Concerts  and  Oratorios,” — he,  to  our  great  as¬ 
tonishment,  informs  us  of  an  important,  we 
might  have  said,  prodigious  discovery — name¬ 
ly,  “  that  a  selection  of  favorite  Chorusses,  in 
vocal  score,  was  still  an  important  desidera¬ 
tum  !” — He  adds,  “To  all  persons  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  celebrity  of  the  composers  of 
these  selected  pieces,  it  is  unnecessary  to  expa¬ 
tiate  either  on  their  superlative  merit  and 
grandeur.”  But  it  seems,  that  the  persons  to 
whom  this  is  addressed,  must  be  of  the  un- 
“  acquainted”  part  of  the  community,  for  Mr. 
Dyer  has  not  been  unsparing  in  his  “repetitia- 
ry”  remarks;  and,  indeed,  this  is  all  he  can 
claim,  to  even  entitle  his  name  to  appear  in  the 
book.  It  seems,  however,  that  he  is  tolerably 
well  pleased  with  himself.  He  says,  “  It  has 


learned  to  distinguish  between  sounds,  in  their 
infancy,  will  not  display  any  repugnance,  or 
distaste  to  music,  for  the  simple  reason,  that 
the  mind  will,  without  difficulty,  recognise  its 
early  associations.  On  the  contrary,  he  who 
has  been  absent,  as  it  were,  from  the  sphere  of 
delightful  sounds,  in  those  early  days,  when 
the  mind  takes  in  every  impression,  which  the 
senses  convey  to  it,  with  a  surprising  correct¬ 
ness  and  rapidity,  will  find  great  difficulty  in 
learning  music,  and  consequently  will  derive 
no  pleasure  from  the  sounds  of  a  language,  en¬ 
tirely  new  to  him.  Because,  he  does  not  learn 
with  an  aptness,  which  can  belong  only  to  him 
who  has  been  born  and  bred  among  a  musical 
people,  his  instructors,  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
wisdom,  attribute  his  want  of  taste,  without 
hesitation,  to  a  defect  of  the  ear.  Thus,  their 
objections  fall  to  the  ground.  It  will  doubt¬ 
lessly  be  admitted,  that  the  same  reasons,  which 
hold  good  in  respect  to  ignorance  of  music,  in 
individuals,  will  equally  apply  to  nations.  And 
all  the  difference  that  is  found  in  the  aptness 


“been  executed  incorrectly and  observes, 
that  “  this  collection,  therefore,  is  designed  to 
supply  this  deficiency”!! — but  through  his 
great  humility  he  admits  that  “some  few  errors 
and  omissions  may  yet  be  discovered”  in  his 
work,  which,  he  says,  is  designed  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  the  former  incorrect  publications ! 
(What  a  pity — after  an  experience  of  “  twenty 
years  in  teaching  devotional  music,  and  leading 
the  voices  in  sacred  concerts  and  oratorios ;”  but 
he  does  not  say  whether  he  led  these  by  their 
ears  or  their  understandings.)  He,  moreover, 
very  candidly  says,  “should  this  volume  be 
favorably  received,  “the  Editor,”  as  he  modestly 
calls  himself,  “  will  be  gratified;”  and  if  so,  he 
promises  “  to  issue  the  second,  thereby  to  en¬ 
large  the  stock  of  valuable  compositions,  and  to 
supply  the  increasing  demand  for  Sacred  Music 
of  the  most  delightful  character  and  brilliant 
effect.”  It  appears  to  us  rather  unaccountable, 
that  Mr.  Dyer  should  have  any  doubts  of  the 
positive  success  of  so  perfect  a  w'ork.  We 
should  expect  that  a  scholar  of  his  discriminat- 


and  inaptness  of  learners  of  music,  can,  ifj  ing  judgment  knew  all  tliis  before  hand;  for  his 


traced  to  its  origin,  be  accounted  for  in  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  habits.  They  who  are  accustomed 
to  music  from  their  infancy,  will,  in  proportion 
to  what  they  have  heard,  experience  a  degree 
of  pleasure,  and  exhibit  a  degree  of  taste,  either 
as  performers  or  hearers,  which  those  who  have 


words  are,  “and  having  been  confirmed  in  his 
opinion  ”  (not  confirmed  in  doubt)  “  by  the  unit¬ 
ed  judgment  of  all  those  leaders,  whom  he  con¬ 
sulted  on  the  subject,  he  was  induced  to  under¬ 
take  this  publication:” — We  expected  that  he 
would  have  finished  his  sentence  with  one  of 


not  been  reared  among  a  musical  people,  let -1  the  delicate  touches  of  his  pen,  and  said,  ‘I  am 
their  proficiency  in  the  science  be  ever  so  great! the  only  man  living  qualified  for  so  momentous 
in  after  life,  can  never  feel,  can  never  display.  |  an  undertaking,’  and  “  to  supply  the  increasing 
How  important,  then,  it  is  for  the  progress  of |  demand  for  sacred  music  of  the  most  delight- 
music,  that  we  should,  by  every  means  in  ourfful  character  and  brilliant  effect.”  Oh,  happy 


power,  accustom  our  children  to  singing,  and 
give  them  every  chance  of  hearing  the  best 
performances ! 

[to  be  continued.] 


genius ! 

In  addressing  the  organists,  he  says,  “  that  the 
figuring  of  the  thorough  bass  has  been  omit¬ 
ted,”  and  the  reason  he  assigns,  we  think,  is 
i  rather  laughable,  “because  (he  says)  it  is  con- 


A  REVIEW 

OF  THE  EXISTING  STATE  OF  SACRED  MUSIC. ! sulered  of  little  or  no  use.” — (Bravo!  Mr.  Dy 
CONTINUED  FROM  NO.  3.  j' er) — US  “ovcry  harmonist  has,  in  general  a  sys- 

“  Chorusses^  Solos,  Duets,  and  Recitatives,  from  the' iem  of  figuring  which  he  prefers.”  If  we  dare 
worksof  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  \\eniure  io  remark  on  his  striving  to  make  or- 
other  composers  of  the  first  eminence  ;  arranged  \  ganists  and  harmonists  synonymous  characters, 
in  full  vocal  score,  and  interspersed  with  no/c^j we  would  say,  alas!  poor  Gulliver,  thou  hast 
and  explanatory  remarks.  By  Samuel  D  ye r,'|  stumbled  into  the  ditch  on  thy  first  step  to  glory ! 
JVcw-Yorfc,  1830.”  1|  (We  know  organists  who  scarcely  know  the 

“This  collection  consists  of  240  pages  ofji  names  of  the  notes  in  music.)  He  creeps  out 


music,  in  narrow  quarto.”  Mr.  Dyer,  who  has 
thrown  together  extracts  from  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  works,  introduces  himself  as  the  “  Edi¬ 
tor,^  instead  of  merely  the  Compiler;  and 
puffing  being  the  order  of  the  day,  he  says  of! 


then  with  a  shy  apology  for  these,  perhaps  un- 
wilful  omissions,  that  “it  is  easy  to  add  figures 
with  a  pen.”  It  is  true  that  figures  may  be 
made  with  a  pen,  that  is,  if  the  organist  knows 
how,  which,  perhaps,  one  in  ten  know  some¬ 


thing  of ;  but,  before  any  organist  can  do  so, 
he  must  first  be'able  to  analyze  and  construct 
all  the  parts  of  the  constituent  harmonies,  with 
their  various  progressions  and  modulations. 
Indeed,  every  thing  seems  perfectly  simple  to 
the  literati.  The  learned  country  school¬ 
master  knew  well,  that  “fico  twenty-fications 
made  one  forty-(f)-fication.” 

We  would  now  ask  Mr.  Dyer,  why  he  insin¬ 
uates  the  improbability  of  having  Handel  or 
Haydn’s  works  performed  any  where  except 
in  Boston  or  Philadelphia.  We  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  deny,  that  music  is  cultivated  to  a  state 
of  perfection,  by  the  ladies  of  Boston,  beyond 
any  other  city  in  the  United  States ;  yet  we  see 
no  reason  why  even  these  wonderful  extracts 
of  Handel  and  Haydn’s  works,  compiled  by 
Mr.  Dyer,  might  not  be  performed  in  New- 
York,  providing  that  the  aid  and  countenance 
of  Mr.  Dyer  would  be  most  graciously  vouch¬ 
safed  ;  or  when  w  e  have  other  scientific  geniuses 
who  can  cut  out  extracts  from  the  w  orks  of  so 
great  men,  w'ho  for  “twenty  years  (ten  limes 
as  long  as  Haydn  was  composing  the  oratorio 
of  the  Creation)  have  been  engaged  in  teaching 
devotional  music.” — What  does  he  mean  by 
teaching  devotion  ?  Is  devotion  to  be  taught  ? 
Is  it  a  mere  theory,  or  is  it  the  inward  affections 
of  the  human  soul  aspiring  after  the  Supreme 
Intelligence  ?  If  so,  then  it  would  appear  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  subject  to  the  teachings  of 
man.  This  we  do  not  believe.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Dyer  only  means  teaching  to  sing  fa,  sol,  la, 
and  sacred  music, — a  praise-worthy  office,  if 
not  performed  with  levity  or  the  taking  of 
the  name  of  God  in  vain. 

[to  be  continued.] 

Haydn'* s  Passione,  or  Seven  Last  Words,  with  a 

separate  acoompaniment  for  the  Organ  or  Piano 

Forte,  arranged  from  the  full  vocal  score. 

Mr.  Vincent  Novello,  organist  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Embassy,  a  gentleman  of  great  experi¬ 
ence,  has  published  this  scientific  work  of 
classic  music.  An  elucidatory  and  interesting 
account,  by  the  composer,  is  perfixed  to  the 
score.  The  following  is  Mr.  Novello’s  transla¬ 
tion  : 

“  It  is  about  fifteen  years  ago,  since  I  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  by  a  clergyman  in  Cadiz,  to  write  instru- 
mental  music  to  the  Seven  Words  of  Jesus  on  the 
Cross. 

“  It  was  then  customary  every  year,  during 
Lent,  to  perform  an  Oratorio  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Cadiz,  the  effect  of  which  the  following  arrange¬ 
ments  contributed  not  a  little  to  heighten.  The 
walls,  windows,  and  columns  of  the  Church  were 
hung  with  black  cloth,  and  only  one  large  lamp 
hanging  in  the  centre  lighted  [relieved]  the 
solemn  and  religious  gloom.  At  noon,  all  the 
doors  were  closed,  and  the  music  began.  After 
a  prelude  suited  to  the  occasion,  the  bishop 
ascended  the  pulpit,  pronounced  one  of  the  seven 
words,  which  w'as  succeeded  by  reflections  on  it. 
These  ended,  he  descended,  and  fell  on  his  knees 
before  the  altar.  This  pause  was  filled  by  music. 
The  bishop  ascended  and  descended  again  a 
second  and  third  time,  and  so  on  ;  and  each  time 
the  orchestra  filled  up  the  intervals  in  the  dis¬ 
course. 

My  composition  must  be  judged  in  connexion 
with  these  circumstances.  The  task  of  writing 
9,e\ on  adagios,  each  to  last  ten  minutes,  to  preserve 
a  connexion  between  them,  without  wearying  the 
hearers,  was  none  of  the  lightest ;  and  I  soon 
found  that  I  could  not  confine  myself  within  the 
limits  of  the  time  prescribed. 

I  “  The  music  was  originally  without  text,  and 
printed  in  that  form.  It  was  only  at  a  later 
period  that  I  was  induced  to  annex  the  text. 

“The  oratorio,  entitled  ‘The  Seven  Last  Words 
of  our  Redeemer  on  the  Cross,’  as  a  complete  and 
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_ j^a  reffards  the  words — entirely  new  work,  was  I  to  good  sense,  as  it  is  to  piety  ;  and  if  these  gifts 

first  published  by  Messrs.  Breitkopf,  &  Co.  The"^-  . ^  k,. 

partiality  with  which  it  has  been  received  by  sci- 
miisirians.  Innds  me  to  hope  that  it  will  not 


entific  musicians,  leads  me  to  hope 
be  without  effect  on  the  public  at  large. 

“Joseph  Haydn. 

“  Vienne^  March^  1801.” 

“  During  a  little  excursion  to  Germany  this 
year,  (1829)”  says  Mr.  Novello,  “I  was  so  for¬ 
tunate  as  to  meet  with  the  Abbe  Stadler,  who 
was  the  intimate  friend  both  of  Mozart  and 
Haydn.”  The  Abbe,  it  appears,  was  with 
Haydn  wlien  he  was  requested  to  compose 
this  work,  about  which  he  at  first  hesitated, 
feeling  the  difficulty  of  such  an  undertaking ; 
he,  however,  set  about  it  with  an  enthusiastic 
wish  to  succeed,  and  produced,  what  ‘‘the  best 
judges  in  Germany,”  Mr.  N.  tells  us,  “consider 
the  most  profound  effort  of  his  genius,  and  the 
most  lusting  monument  of  his  fame.”  Haydn, 
too,  the  Abbe  told  Mr.  N.,  thought  this  “  the 
very  finest  of  all  his  works.” 


I  be  abused,  and  made  injurious  or  ridiculous  by 
man,  let  us,  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  place  the 
saddle  on  the  right  horse,  and  not  foolishly  judge 
of  an  art  by  its  abuse.  Intemperance  may  con¬ 
vert  food  to  poison :  the  form  and  face  of  man 
may  be  caricatured,  and  music  be  degraded  to  un¬ 
meaning  jingle ;  but  who  appreciates  corn  by 
chaff,  or  the  mental  and  corporeal  powers  by 
lunacy,  disease,  and  deformity.^” 


MISS  STERLING  S  CONCERT. 

This  Concert,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Eti¬ 
enne,  took  place  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  22d  ult.,  and  was  fully  and  fashiona¬ 
bly  attended.  The  selections  were  various — 
instrumental  and  vocal — English,  Scotch,  French, 
Italian,  and  German. 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  full  justice  was 
not  done  to  the  Overture  to  Straionice,  Should  it 
ever  be  repeated  by  the  same  band,  we  are  per-  j| 


ciety,  and  the  access  of  great  professional  skill 
together  with  the  many  amateurs  of  promise,  will 
unite  to  give  efficiency  to  this  agreeable  accom¬ 
plishment.” 

SUPERB  PIANO  FORTE. 

The  substance  of  the  following  is  borrowed  from  a 
communication  signed  “Justice,”  in  the  Courier  and 
Enquirer. 

A  grand  horizontal  Piano  Forte,  from  the  well 
known  factory  of  Messrs.  Robert  and  William 
Nunn,  was  exhibited  at  the  last  Musical  Fund 
Society  Concert,  in  Masonic  Hall,  and,  under  the 
exquisite  touch  of  a  master  hand,  produced  an  ef¬ 
fect  which  will  not  be  easily  forgotten. — Being 
braced  with  metalic  tubes  above  the  strings,  on 
the  London  plan  of  Stoddard,  and  possessed  of 
all  the  real  improvements  of  the  present  times,  it 
unites  to  the  finish  and  liveliness  of  touch,  and  to 
the  transcending  brilliancy  of  tone,  the  same 
quality  of  resisting  the  effect  of  changes  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  consequently  of  continuing  in 


suaded  it  would  be  better  performed.  The  hrstL^j^g  against  time,  removal  and  practice.  All  the 
adagio  movement  of  the  overture  to  06eron  was  |  eminent  professors,  who 


finely  executed — but  at  the  commencement  of  the 
succeeding  allegro  movement  some  of  the  wind 
instruments  were  “  left  far  in  the  rear.”  We  al¬ 
lude  to  the  want  of  correct  time.  The  piece, 
however,  concluded  in  an  admirable  manner.  By 


have  been  to  examine  it,  have  pronounced  it  to 
be,  in  all  respects,  the  finest  specimen  of  work¬ 
manship  they  have  ever  known  any  where.  This 
magnificent  instrument  has  become,  by  purchase, 
the  property  of  Miss  Eustaphieve,  daughter  of  the 
Russian  Consul  in  this  city. 


THE  MUSICAL  REFORMER. 

[concluded  FROM  PAGE  34.] 

One  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  present  fash¬ 
ionable  taste  in  music  is,  that  it  proscribes  .  ,  ,  • 

whatever  is  not  modern — whatever  is  not  abso-'^^l’®  performers  deserve  much  praise  for 

lutelv  new.  Handel,  according  to  their  no- ‘hey  bestowed  on  the.r  instruments  to 

menclature,  is  ahogcther  passe ;  Haydn  and  ^^Hh'egardTthe  Ulent  of  execution  on  the 

Mozart  nearly,  if  not  quite  so;  but  the  oldjpj^^^  displayed  by  Miss  Sterling,  it  is  be-,  _ _ _ 

English  composers  are  absolutely  Vandals,  description  ;  the  finish  and  equality,  in- 1  making  arrangements  to  issue 

\  isigoths,  and  no  more  to  be 'tolerated  than  Uj,  ^Qi^eeivable.  On  her  performance,  the  editor  of|of  the  “American  Psalmody.” 
hoop  or  a  flowing  pcrriwig.  f  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  says,  “public  opinion 

“What  do  we  hear,”  asks  Mr.  Worgan,  “  of;  was  divided  between  the  execution  of  the  Fall  of 
British  talent.^  of  Croft,  of  Green,  of  Purcell,  Arne,'' Pari5  and  Ma  Fancheite — both  of  which  were 
Baildon,  and  their  compeers.^  Of  some  of  these jdoudly  and  deservedly  applauded.  The  piano 
national  harmonists  a  few  stray  notes,  not  always;  forte  is  an  instrument  of  such  general  use,  there 

^eir  best;  of  others,  not  a  note  fromJanuary  to;  are  so  many  who  are  only  familiy  with  the  mere ,  valuable  communications 

January.  I  say  it  is  not  yet  time  to  blend  music; elements  of. music,  and  so  very  few  who  may  be;™.  „  MnHom  Soo»»  ”  »  .nirii.d  snd  wel 


MUSICAL  PUBLICATION. 

The  Messrs.  Huntington,  of  Hartford,  Conn,  arc 

the  second  edition 
The  first  edition 
of  3000  copies,  was  published  last  October,  and  is 
now  nearly  exhausted. 

TO  readers  and  correspondents. 

“  Asaph”  will  please  accept  our  grateful  ac- 


with  literature 
illu.strative  an 


Modern  Songs,”  a  spirited  and  well 
in  our  next. 

Maria  Louisa”  will 


e,  but  there  can  be  no  objection  to  deemed  proficients,  that  we  are  not  surprised  atw  .  .  ort5r»lp  will  nnnpa? 5 

lalogy.  We  will  grant  that  Homer  public  enthusiasm  breaking  forth  unlimited  andj  ^ 

and  Virgil  Shakspeare  and  Milton  arc  grea  unrestrained  in  '^‘ne^mg  so  pat  a  display  of 
names:  but  are  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  Dryden  and  skill  and  taste.  We  have  probably  seen  *”ore  '  ^ 

Pope,  the  less  admired  on  that  account  >  Do  Phi- j,  rapid  and  more  forcible  [H  execution  than  Miss  u  Xjtipjspr”  is  laid  on  thp  tahlp  fnr  thp  nrpspnt 


dias 
and 
rest.^” 


Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Euterpeiad,  the  oro- 
prietors  have  concluded  to  offer  a  larger  sum  for  an  Ope¬ 
ra,  and  to  give  a  longer  time  to  the  competitors  in  which 
to  prepare  their  pieces.  See  the  following  : 

PRIZE  OPERA. 

In  order  to  inspire  genius  and  encourage  talent. 


,  .  ,  ,"tj4  r  V  I  ^  •  -4-L-  4  a.  '  •’ Criticiser”  is  laid  on  the  table,  for  the  present, 

and  Apel  es  eclipse  the  glories  of  a  Raphael  j  Sterling  s,  but  never  in  this  country  more  soft-  ^ 

a  Canova?  Are  a  few  stars  to  obliterate  the.ne^,  tas  e,  and  feeling  blended  with  equal  force  circulation  of  pri- 

Exceedingly  sensible  are  the  following  re-l  J;"®. con«derofton.-“ Bright  shines  the 

enklroTmir  p\^r'i'ct’’fr..m  convenient  tO  marvellous  precision^ of  her  executionfand  partic-  ‘  Moon,”  a  song  ;  “  I ’ve  heard  the  forests  birds  by 

enlarge  our  extrac  t  from  this  part  of  the  pam-  caused  equal  ^  5  and  a  Catch,  altered  from  Webbe. 

'7^  rugre  C)  omit  aAVOrd  of  such  No  wonder  her  perforin- 

ispasMoiiate  and  convincing  reasoning.  i  ances  received,  as  they  certainly  merited,  the 

“There  are  Swifts, and  Johnsons, and  Forsyths, ji  most  lively  transports  of  applause. 
howeyer,and  swarms  of  witlings,  to  whom  all  this  Mr.  Fehrmaii,  lately  arrived  herefrom  Germa-j 
disquisition  will  seem  a  sad  waste  of  words;  a  ny,  evinced  considerable  knowledge  of  music  in| 
mighty  fuss  about  ‘  Twecdle  duin  and  Tweedlci:  his  accompanied  song.  He  possesses  a  powerful 
dee though  it  were  easy  to  find  apologists  iiii  bass  voice,  and  his  low  tones  are  rich  and  full, 
aiitliorities  as  weighty  as  these:  but  this  would  The  violin  solo,  by  Signor  Segura,  was  a  most  ^  i  n.  •  r 

indeed  be  a  waste  of  words:  who  prates  of  co- ;  creditable  performance.  We  understand,  he  is  ‘'l®  Proprietors  of  this  work,  offer  a  premium  of 
lors  to  the  blind,  euphony  to  the  deaf,  or  sensi-  now  engaged  as  leader  of  the  orchestra  at  Niblo's  ^oOO,  for  the  best  Oper? — the  music,  as  well  as 
bility  to  the  block  If  the  majority  of  those  who  Garden.  '  the  words,  to  be  original,  and  to  contain  three 

love  music  are  grossly  ignorant  of  its  principles,'  The  Misses  Gillingham  performed  the  duet  acts,  an  overture,  and  a  variety  of  songs,  duets, 
can  wc  be  surprised  at  the  contempt  of  those  who:; “  Non  Liaciarmi,”  and  each  sung  a  song  invery  ^.  .  ,  c  ^  *  i 

cannot  discover  the  intellectual  worth  of  our  art ^  good  taste.  =>  fe  /  trios,  chorusses,  &c.,  with  instrumental  accoinpa- 

m  the  conduct  of  its  admirers  for  what  mentak  We  subjoin  the  two  following  paragraphs  on  *^i™ents.  The  Opera  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
light  can  be  perceptible  in  the  raptures  excited  by'  this  Concert,  from  the  paper  above  alluded  to,  as  j proprietors,  care  of  the  editor  of  the  Euterpeiad, 
inarticulate  sounds.^  and  yet  one  would  think;: expressing  our  views :  [  New-York,  before  the  first  of  January,  1831. 

uiat  tfie  voice  of  nature,  universality  ot  feeling,  “  In  addition  to  the  attractions  of  such  profes-  .  .  ...  ,  j  *  u 

and  the  suffraircs  of  agei.,  might  justify  tlic  gent  sioiial  skill,  we  cannot,  in  justice,  pass  over  our  i|  **®  '"®‘!®  ‘® 

ral  partiality  to  the  most  innocent  and  delightful  fair  countrywomen,  the  Miss  Gillinghanis,  who,  atone  of  the  Theatres  in  this  city, 
resource  that  ever  mitigated  the  sorrows,  and  en-j  we  are  happy  to  perceive,  are  rapidly  rising,  and!!  The  premium  shall  be  awarded  by  a  committee 
hancod  the  enjoyments  of  human  life.  Silence^  deservedly  so  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  Lf  ggypn  gentlemen,  to  be  hereafter  nominated  for 
ine  lark,  cuckoo,  thrusli,  and  nightingale,  the^They  have  all  the  materiale  of  accomplished 
natural  teachers  of  music,  and  you  cast  a  gloom singers — clear  and  distinct  articulation,  a  full 
over  nature  that  reduces  the  light  of  day  to  al  volume  of  tone,  sweet  and  flexible — if  under  ju- 
pale  and  sickly  gleam,  blackens  the  blue  perspec-idicious  control,  and  the  management  of  a  perfect 
glassy  lake  in  Stygian  darkness,!  master,  will  place  them  on  equal  terms  with  any 
and  throws  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods.’”  | foreign  exotic  attracted  to  our  shores. 

“  If  gratitude  be  duo  to  the  Giver  of  light,  it  is  noj  “  We  have  now  the  prospect  of  having  a  con- 
less  so  to  the  Giver  of  melody  and  harmony  :  andisiderable  musical  taste  created  and  permanently 
to  talk  contemptuously  of  His  gifts,  is  as  revolting |  established  in  our  city.  The  Musical  Fund  So- 


that  purpose  ;  and,  that  no  partiality  or  personal 
predilection  may  influence  the  decision,  every 
piece  offered  for  the  prize,  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  sealed  paper,  containing  the  name  and  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  author,  none  of  which  seals  will  be 
broken  except  that  belonging  to  the  successful 
piece. 


THE  EUTERPEIAD 


EUTERPE'S  DUET 


COMPOSED  AND  ARRANGED  FOR.  THE  EUTERPEIAD, 


Br  M.  JOLLiY. 


Thi»  Duet  was  originally  written  for  a  combination  of  the  Bugle,  Horn,  and  Clarionet.’’ 
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FA8HIONABL.K  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONCERTS  AND  ORATORIOS. 

A  Concert  was  given  last  evening  at  Niblo’s 
Garden,  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  Willis, 
the  Bugler,  who  died  at  West  Point,  some  weeks 
ago.  We  have  not  room  to  state  particulars  in 
this  number. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pearman  gave  a  Grand  Concert  at 
New  Orleans,  on  the  25th  ult.  previous  to  leaving 
that  city. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of  Boston, 
has  performed  six  oratorios  this  season.  The 
Musical  Fund  Society  of  Philadelphia,  has  per¬ 
formed  one,  and  given  one  miscellaneous  secular 
concert. 


AMERICAN  DRAMATIC  MEM8. 

Park  Theatre. — Since  our-last  but  little  no¬ 
velty  has  been  produced  at  this  theatre.  The 
nights  during  this  time  have  been  principally  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  performers’  benefits.  Clara 
Fisher  has  appeared  on  three  nights,  in  both  Ope¬ 
ra  and  Comedy.  A  new  melo-drama,  called  the 
fVigwam^  founded  on  Cooper’s  novel  of  the  Pio¬ 
neers,  will  be  brought  out  on  Saturday  evening 
next. 

Richard  Perm  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  is 
in  writing  a  Tragedy  for  Mr.  Forrest. 

A  new  Tragedy  is  in  preparation  at  Boston, 
written  by  John  A.  Stone,  Esq.  author  of  Meta- 
mora,  &c.,  called  the  ‘‘  Archieves  of  Palermo.” 
The  principal  character  written  expressly  for 
Mrs.  Duff. 

Mr.  Barrett,  of  the  Boston  Tremont  theatre, 
has  taken  a  short  lease  of  the  Providence  thea¬ 
tre,  to  be  opened  July  10. 

The  new  Theatre  in  Baltimore  is  ornamented 
with  a  fountain  and  cascade  in  the  centre  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  house  cool. 

Another  of  the  Chapman  family,  (a  young  la¬ 
dy,)  has  made  her  appearance  as  Peggy  ”  at  the 
Walnut-street  Theatre,  and  ‘^succeeded  decided¬ 
ly.”  Her  style  of  acting  is  thought  to  resemble 
that  of  Clara  Fisher. 

The  American  Theatre  closed  at  New  Orleans, 
on  Saturday,  22d  May,  on  which  occasion  Mr. 
Caldwell  took  his  benefit,  and  sustained  five  cha¬ 
racters  in  a  new  Comedy,  written  by  a  lady. 

Messrs.  Gray  and  Rowe  have  leased  the  St. 
liOuiR  and  Nashville  Theatres  from  Mr.  Caldwell. 

FOREIGN  DRAMATIC  MEMS. 

A  new  grand  opera  has  been  performed  in  Am¬ 
sterdam,  called  jVwma,  second  Roi  de  Rome^  the 
words  and  music  of  which,  are  both  by  the  same 
author,  M.  Fodor. 

Fanny  Ay  ton  has  been  performing  with  success 
at  Glasgow.  This  young  lady  is  said  to  possess 
literary  attainments,  and  has  translated  into 
Italian,  Mackensie's  Julia  de  Rohigne^ 

Heinfetter  and  Malibran  have  taken  their  bene¬ 
fits  at  the  Italian  Theatre  in  Paris,  and  the  season 
has  closed.  Malibran  played,  for  the  first  lime, 
on  her  night,  a  portion  of  Matilde,  in  ‘‘  JMatilde  di 
Shabr fiwd  two  acts  of  “Thncredi and  Hein¬ 
fetter  played  Suzanna,  in  “  Le  Kozze  di  Figaro^^'’ 
and,  for  the  first  time,  Rosina,  in  ‘‘  III  Barbierre 
di  Sevigliay 

The  German  Company  have  commenced  their 
performances  at  the  Italian  Theatre  in  Paris. 

A  company  of  Germans  have  gone  from  Lay- 
bach  to  Constantinople,  there  to  give  dramatic 
performances  in  the  German  language. 

At  Edinburgh,  Mrs.  Henry  Siddons,  better 
known  as  Miss  Murray,  bade  adieu  to  the  stage, 
last  May.  She  appeared  as  Lady  Townly  ;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  play,  delivered  a  farewell  ad¬ 
dress,  composed  for  the  occasion  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

Madam  Malibran  was  performing  in  London  at 
the  last , dates. 


A  lady  named  Hosac,  who  enjoys  much  cele¬ 
brity  in  America,  as  an  actress  both  of  tragedy  and 
comedy,  has  arrived  in  London.  [W^o  in^  the 
name  of  wonder  is  this  lady  .^] 

Fanny  Kemble,  it  appears  by  the  London  jour¬ 
nals,  is  a  fine  vocalist  as  well  as  a  distinguished 
actres^.  We  find  mention  made  of  Iber  name  as 
having  recently  distinguished  herself  by  her  sing¬ 
ing,  at  one  of  her  mother's  musical  soirees.  It  is 
said,  that  there  is  a  remarkable  resemblance,  in 
point  of  quality,  between  the  (singing)  voice  of 
Fanny  and  that  of  Malibran  Garcia — particularly 
in  thei  lower  notes.  Among  the  distinguished 
person^  present,  on  the  occasion  above  alluded  to, 
was  our  countryman,  Washington  Irving. 

Miss  Kemble  and  her  father,  were  to  quit  Lon¬ 
don  for  the  provinces^  towards  the  end  of  May. 

An  Italian  Opera  has  been  brought  out,  entitled 
“  Guillaume  Teliy  A  London  paper  says,  “The 
music  is  of  so  peculiar  a  character  that  it  will 
require  some  little  time  to  be  properly  felt  and 
understood.  The  overture  is  grand,  varied,  and 
imposing;  and  many  of  the  airs  and  chorusses 
j  introduced  are  of  a  character  strictly  and  simply 
Helvetian  ;  apa«  de  trois  danced  to  a  Swiss  ronde- 
lai^  accompanied  by  the  orchestra,  produced  a| 
very  pleasing  effect ;  and  the  march  of  the  Austri- 
|an  soldiers  is  very  characteristic.  The  some- 
i  what  trite  incident  of  William  Tell  shooting  at 
the  apple,  under  the  despotic  sentence  of  Gesler, 
is  illustrated  by  a  very  characteristic  dance  of 
the  Mazurka  kind  between  the  Austrian  soldiers 
and  the  maids  of  the  Canton.” 


.f 
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By  a  London  paper  it  appears  that  another 
version,  and  in  every  point  of  view,  not  the  least 
successful  version  of  the  old  Fairy  Tale  of  Cinde¬ 
rella^  or  the  Fairy  Q?/ccn  and  the  Little  Glass 
Slipper.,  has  been  brought  out  under  this  title,  atj 
Covent  Garden  Theatre, — the  part  of  the  heroine 
being  given  to  Miss  Paton.  The  music  of  this 
new  comic  opera  is  entirely  from  the  works  of 
Rossini,  but  is,  by  no  means,  exclusively  from  his 
Cenerenlola.,  as  Mr.  Lacy  has  derived  several 
pieces,  adapted  to  his  purpose,  from  Armida.,Ma- 
ometto.,  Secondo.,  and  Guillaume  Tell. — In  the  third 
act  there  are  dances,  one  of  them  a  considerable 
novelty,  viz  :  a  Pa^  de  Soldats.,  from  Guillaume 
Tell — independent  of  some  very  fine  music. — The 
piece  did  not  conclude  until  late,  in  consequence 
of  the  quantity  of  music  introduced,  and  the  ap¬ 
probation  with  which  it  was  received.  We  here 
subjoin  a  specimen  of  the  songs. 

Morning  its  sweets  is  flinging 
Over  each  bower  and  spray  ! 

Flowers  to  life  are  springing, 

To  greet  the  op’ning  day  ! 

Soft  floats  around 

The  water’s  murm’ring  sound  ! 


!j 


Zephyr  is  gently  winging 
Round  his  sportive  w  ay ; 

Birds  on  each  branch  are  singing, 
While  Echo  repeats  their  lay  ! 

’T  is  an  enchanted  grove. 
Sacred  to  Peace  and  Love  ! 


LITERATURE  AND  THE  ARTS. 


We  are  told  that  Mr.  L.  Da  Ponte,  professor  of 
j  the  Italian  Language  in  Columbia  College,  offers 
;to  teach  all  the  students  Italian,  each  to  pay  15} 
dollars  for  the  season,  and  to  make  a  present  of| 
^near  1000  volumes  of  classics,  to  the  amount  of 
ithe  whole  sum  paid  to  him  by  the  pupils. 

The  Western  Monthly  Review,  edited  by  Mr. 
'Flint,  at  Cincinnati,  is  hereafter  to  be  issued  quar- 
iterly,  under  the  name  of  the  Western  Quarterly! 
Review. 

Washington  Irving  has  a  new  historical  work 
nearly  ready  for  publication,  entitled,  “  The 
Voyages  and  Discoveries  of  the  Companions  of 
Columbus.” 

Miss  Mitford,  of  England,  the  author  of  the 
well  known  Village  Stories,  has  published  a  col- 

I  lection  of  “  Stories  of  American  Life^"*  in  three 
volumes.  The  contents  are  all  from  American 
pens. 


Judge  Hall  is  about  commencing  a  new  publi¬ 
cation,  to  be  called  The  Illinois  Monthly  Maga¬ 
zine. 

American  Sculpture. — Mr.  Augur,  of  N.  Ha¬ 
ven,  has  finished  one  figure  in  his  group,  to  be 
called  “  Jeptha’s  Daughter,”  which  the  papers  of 
that  city  speak  of  in  very  complimentary  terms. 
It  is  that  of  the  daughter,  and  the  figure  is  arrest¬ 
ed  in  the  midst  of  motion — the  body  drooping 
away  from  the  firmness  and  animation  of  the 
dance — exhibiting  the  emotions  of  that  precise 
moment,  when  the  unaccountable  agony  of  the 
father  comes  over  the  joy  of  the  daughter  like  a 
fearful  cloud.  It  is  an  emotion  to  feel,  but  almost 
impossible  to  describe.  The  figure  of  Jeptha  is 

not  yet  finished.  Boston  Traveller. 


VARIOUS. 

- To  hear  him,  you’d  believe 

An  ass  was  practising  recitative.  Don  Juan. 

Music  Grinding. — As  a  proof  that  there  is 
taste  in  Baltimore,  we  state  that  the  number  of 
music-grinders  is  daily  increasing,  which  fact  ar¬ 
gues  that  the  business  is  profitable.  We  heard 
the  most  delectable  sounds  produced  the  other 
day  by  two  opposition  organs,  accompanied  by  the 
pandean-pipes;  each  organ  ground  its  own  tune 
in  its  own  key,  and  produced  such  a  chaos  of 
sounds  as  we  defy  Canderback,  with  all  his  imita¬ 
tive  powers,  to  produce.  The  grinders,  as  if  their 
soul's  salvation  depended  upon  the  victory,  work¬ 
ed  away  at  a  masterly  rate,  filling  the  air  with 
such  diabolical  discords,  that  even  the  pigeons 
affrighted  flew  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses  and 
wheeled  aloft  in  the  air;  the  dogs  howled,  and 
the  swine  ran  mad  I  As  we  heard  the  truly  un¬ 
earthly  sounds  stealing  upon  the  yielding  air,  we 
thought  of  Moore's  pretty  lines  beginning  thus — 

Music  ! — O  how’  faint,  how  weak. 

Language  fades  before  thy  spell ! 

Why  should  feeling  ever  speak 

When  thou  canst  breathe  her  soul  so  well. 

So  wrapt  were  we  in  the  elysium  of  harmony, 
that  we  twice  caught  ourself  singing  these  words 
to  Fisher's  hornpipe,  thus  discovering  that  by.  a 
little  jumbling  they  may  be  sung  to  that  air. 

Baltimore  Minerva. 

Italian  Banditti. — A  horde  of  these  people 
are  now  infesting  the  streets  of  our  goodly  city. 
A  woman  apparently  afflicted  with  elephantiasis, 
who  beats  the  tamborine,  and  sings  like  a  cat  in 
the  gutter, — together  with  a  fellow  who  bangs  a 
bass-drum  with  tremendous  energy,  and  blows  his 
whole  soul,  and  fierce  discord  besides,  into  a  set 
of  pandean  pipes — are  among  the  number.  We 
caution  our  readers  to  shut  their  windows,  stuff’ 
cotton  plugs  into  their  ears,  and  button  up  their 
breeches’  pockets  at  the  approach  of  these  indi¬ 
viduals.  B«*tonGaUiy. 

By  the  last  Boston  papers,  it  appears,  that  this 
banditti  had  left  that  city,  for  Providence,  R.  I. 
As  they  have  commenced  journeying  to  the  south, 
it  is  probable  we  shall  soon,  in  this  city,  hear  the 
noise  of  hand-organs,  pandean  pipes,  k,c.  Our 
citizens  had  better  follow  the  advice  of  the  editor 
of  the  Galaxy. 

Desperate. — The  Rural  Folio  is  in  a  terrible 
huff  at  us  again  ;  and  to  ease  his  choler,  he  has 
turned  critic  upon  our  verses.  This  reminds  us 
of  an  awkard  school-mate  of  ours,  who,  with  his 
other  foolish  tricks,  was  violent  in  his  temper,  and 
frequently  became  the  butt  of  the  whole  school  on 
that  account.  One  day,  being  in  a  terrible  rage 
at  one  of  his  betters  both  in  years  and  strength; 
“  Darn  him,”  says  he,  “  if  1  can 't  lick  him,  I  ’ll 
makeup  mouths  at  his  sister.”  Cai.kiii  Recoiu.r. 

The  eastern  people  are  apprehensive  of  incon¬ 
venience  to  families,  from  the  questions  which  the 
deputy  marshal  will  ask  in  taking  the  census. 
For  instance — “  who  is  the  head  of  the  family  ?” 
and  “  of  what  age  are  the  females 

In  Queen  Mary’s  time  square-toed  shoes  were 
all  the  go,  and  Dandies  were  prohibited,  by  pro¬ 
clamation,  from  wearing  them  more  than  six  ixk- 
ches  square^ 
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MISCELI-ANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

A  t.mrl*  decorated  with  fivtrj  romantit;  emhelli.hment  of  fancj— 
a  Bhrubhery  that  Sh.n»too«  rrigrht  envr,  hloom.  here—mu.ic  that  might 
hara  charmed  Calypto  an  I  hernympha,ii  heard*  and  philosophy  offera 
all  the  aecreta  of  nature.— fFirf. 


My  Cousin !  dost  thou  not  look  back  upon  these  careless 
hours, 

And  feel  how  crush’d  and  faded  now  are  life’s  first  bloom 
ing  flowers  ? 

How  like  a  dream  those  joys  which  fill’d  the  heart’s  ima 


There ’s  music  in  thy  winter  blast, 

That  sweeps  the  hollow  ^len  ;  ‘ 

Less  sturdy  sons  would  shrink  aghast 
From  piercing  winds  like  those  thou  hast 
To  nurse  thine  iron  men. 


A  small  work  has  lately  appeared  in  Boston, 
entitled  “  Poems^  by  an  American^'  Among  the 
descriptive  poems,  the  following,  from  “The  Hud¬ 
son,”  will  be  enjoyed  by  all  who  are  familiar  with 
the  scenery  on  that  noble  river. 

THE  HUDSON. 

“  Look  now  abroad ! 

For  lo,  o’er  all  the  rich  productive  glebe, 

Upland  or  champaign  smooth,  where,  towered  superb, 
Tne  vegetable  kings,  cedar  and  larch. 

And  fir,  and  statelier  oak — all  that  e’er  bloomed 
Or  yet  shall  bloom  in  song — the  procreant  Power 
Of  cultivation  reigns  !  Wide  o’er  the  plains. 

In  every  dell,  and  on  each  gentle  slope, 

(In  the  far  distance,  or  the  covert  nook 
Revealed  by  its  graceful  wreath  of  smoke) 

Some  peaceful  home  each  rural  god  enchants. 
Bosomed  in  trees  upon  the  broad  flood’s  marge. 

The  ambitious  villa  stands  ;  and  hamlets,  towns. 

And  cities  stretch  along  the  extended  shores  ; 

While  with  light  wings,  as  if  with  life  endued. 

Swift  o’er  the  wave  the  shallop  gaily  glides ; 

And,  ever  and  anon,  breasting  the  surge 

With  a  resistless  might,  comes  rushing  by 

Some  ark  magnificent — to  every  eye 

A  form  of  wonder — and  by  power  occult 

Reckless  of  winds  and  tides,  urged  through  the  deep ! 

The  praise,  illustrious  Fulton,  be  to  thee : 

For,  though  my  country  still  with  coldness  lists 
The  claim  of  gratitude  to  thee  and  thine. 

Science  and  Poesy  shall  aye  delight 
To  crown  thy  name  with  never-fading  bays.” 

THE  MINSTREL  AND  HIS  LUTE. 

BY  MRS.  CORNWELL  BARON  WILSON. 


ginings. 

How  brighter  far  was  fancy*8  power,  than  aught  that 
memory  brings ! 

And  yet,  how  is  it,  that  thy  brow  wears  not  the  marks  of 
care. 

That  fortune’s  changes  have  not  made  a  single  furrow 
there  ? 

I  deem’d  thy  heart  was  still  the  same,  but  scarcely  thought 
to  find 

Thy  looks  so  like  the  looks  of  old,  engraven  on  mv  mind. 

I  could  forget  that  time  had  flown,  while  gazing  on  thy  face. 

But  that  upon  the  chequer’d  past,  his  ruins  still  I  trace ; 

Where  are  the  hopes  whose  brilliant  beams  made  life  a 
cloudless  scene  ? 

I  know  not  where — but  they  are  now  as  if  they  ne’er  had 
been. 

The  future  has  no  second  ray,  like  hope’s  first  star  of  light, 

The  heart  no  second  dreams  of  bliss,  so  beautiful  and 
bright. 

As  those  ere  life’s  first  confidence  has  been  deceived  and 
lost — 

Ere  treachery  and  ingratitude  the  trusting  mind  have 
cross’d. 

My  Cousin  !  hast  thou  learn’d  to  doubt  prefessions,  and 
distrust 

The  word  of  promise  7  if  not  so,  the  world  has  been 
more  just 

To  thee  than  me — and  thou  canst  not  the  feeling  com¬ 
prehend 

Which  bids  the  heart  to  fear  the  more,  the  more  it  loves 
a  friend. 

Time  has  swept  on,  and  in  his  flight  the  separating  years 

Between  us  have  been  gathering  in  sunshine  and  in  tears  ; 

And  we  should  be  as  strangers  now,  nor  cast  a  thought 
behind, 

But  that  there  is  a  tie  of  blood  which  time  can  ne’er  un¬ 
bind.  ESTELLE. 


And  thou  hast  gems  ;  aye,  living  pearls  ; 

And  flowers  of  Eden  hue : 

Thy  loveliest,  are  thy  bright-eyed  girls. 

Of  fairy  forms  and  elfin  curls. 

And  smiles  like  Hermon’s  dew— 

They  ’ve  hearts  like  those  they  ’re  bom  to  wed. 
Too  proud  to  nurse  a  slave, — 

They ’d  scorn  to  share  a  monarch’s  bed. 

And  sooner  lay  their  angel  head 
Deep  in  their  humble  grave. 

And  I  have  left  thee.  Home,  alone — 

A  pilgrim  from  thy  shore  ; 

The  wind  goes  by  with  hollow  moan, 

I  hear  it  sigh  a  warning  tone — 

“Ye  see  ypur  home  no  more.” 

I ’m  cast  upon  the  world’s  wide  sea, 

Tom  like  an  ocean  weed  ; — 

I ’m  cast  away  far — far  from  thee, 

I  feel  a  thing  I  cannot  be — 

A  bruised  and  broken  reed. 

Farewell,  my  native  land,  farewell ! 

That  wave  has  hid  thee  now — 

My  heart  is  bow’d  as  with  a  spell — 

This  rending  pang! — ^Would  I  could  tell 
What  ails  my  throbbing  brow  ! 

One  look  upon  that  fading  streak 
Which  bounds  yon  eastern  sky ; — 

One  tear  to  cool  my  burning  cheek. 

And  then  a  word  I  cannot  speak — 

“  My  native  land — Good  bye.”  h.  p. 

Long  Island  Sound. 


THE  TWO  HOMES. 

BY  MRS.  HEMANS. 

Oh !  if  the  soul  immortal  be, 

Is  not  its  love  immortal  too  ? 


MINSTREL. 

Awake  !  my  idle  Lute  ; 

They  ask  a  joyous  measure  ; 

Why  arc  thy  chords  thus  mute 
III  the  banquet  halls  of  Pleasure? 

Give  forth  some  ’witching  strain. 

And  bond  all  hearts  before  thee  : 

I  strike  thy  chords  in  vain  ; 

What  spell  is  stealing  o’er  thee. 
Tell  me.  Lute? 

THE  LUTE. 

Wait  till  the  Banquet’s  o’er. 

And  each  joyous  guest  departed  ; 

Till  the  laugh  is  heard  no  more 
Of  the  gay  and  merry-hearted : 

For  such  an  hour  as  this 

My  strains  are  all  too  tender ; 

Their  tones  would  mar  the  bliss, 

And  dim  the  revel’s  splendor: 

I  am  mute ! 

MINSTREL. 

Has  not  the  voice  of  Fame 

A  charm  to  break  thy  slumbers  ? 

Awake  !  thy  Master’s  name 
Lives  only  in  thy  numbers. 

Why  are  thy  chords  thus  mute 
In  the  festal-halls  of  pleasure  ? 

Breathe  forth,  oh  !  idle  Lute  ! 

Thy  softest,  sweetest  measure. 

What !  silent  still  ? 

THE  LUTE. 

Minstrel !  in  vain  you  chide  ; — 

I  was  not  made  for  gladness  ; 

Nor  for  the  banmiet’s  pride. 

And  the  revel’s  joyous  madness  ! 

Mv  music  should  be  heard 

When  the  folded  Rose  is  weeping. 

While  her  faithful  lover-bird, 

His  mournful  vijjil  keeping. 

The  heart  doth  thrill ! 


The  following  beautiful  lines  by  “  Estelle,”  are 

copied  from  the  N.  Y.  Even  rg  Journal. 

TO  MY  COUSIN. 

Time  has  swept  on — and  changeful  hues  have  deck’d  his 
flying  plumes. 

As  now  the  deep  romance  of  thought  a  thousand  shades 
assumes  ; 

Time  has  swept  on  since  first  we  met,  and  hope  so  gailv 
smiled,  »  p  K  / 

When  thou  wast  in  youth’s  early  spring,  and  I  was  still  a 


“  Much  yet  rrraains  unsung.” — Coieper. 

We  copy  the  following  beautiful  verses  from  the 
New  England  Weekly  Review. — The  sentiment 
does  honor  to  the  head  and  heart,  and  the  poetry 
to  the  ability  of  the  writer. 

MY  NATIVE  LAND. 

•kMj  Natire  I. and.  Good  Night.” — Byron: 

The  boat  swings  from  the  pebbled  shore. 

And  proudly  drives  her  bow  ; 

The  crested  seas  roll  up  before  ; — 

Yon  dark  grey  land  I  see  no  more. 

How  sweet  thou  seemest  now  ! 

Thou  dark  grey  land,  my  native  land. 

Thou  land  of  rock  and  pine, 

I ’m  speeding  from  thy  golden  sand  ; 

But  can  I  wave  a  farewell  hand 
To  such  a  shore  as  thine  ? 

I ’ve  gazed  upon  the  golden  cloud 
Which  shades  thine  emerald  sod  ; 

Thy  hills,  which  Freedom’s  share  hath  plow’d, 
W'hich  nurse  a  race  that  have  not  bow’d 
Their  knee  to  au^ht  but  God  ; 

Thv  mountain  floods  which  proudly  fling 
Their  waters  to  the  fall — 

'  Thy  birds,  which  cut  with  rushing  wing 
The  sky  that  greets  thy  coming  spring. 

And  thought  thy  glories  small. 

But  now  ye ’ve  shrunk  to  yon  blue  line 
Between  the  sky  and  sea, 

I  feel,  sweet  home,  that  thou  art  mine, 

1  feel  my  bosom  cling  to  thine — 

That  1  am  part  of  thee. 

I  see  thee  blended  with  the  wave  j 
As  children  see  the  earth 
Close  up  a  sainted  mother’s  grave  ; 

They  weep  for  her  they  cannot  save, 

And  feel  her  holy  worth. 

Thou  mountain  land — thou  land  of  rock, 

I ’m  proud  to  call  you  free  ; 

Thy  sons  are  of  the  pilgrim  stock. 

And  ner\'ed  like  those  w’ho  stood  the  shock 
At  old  Thermopyla?. 

The  laurel  wreaths  their  fathers  won. 

The  children  wear  them  still,— 

Proud  deeds  these  iron  men  have  done. 

They  fought  and  won  at  Bennington, 

And  bled  at  Bunker  HilL 

There ’s  grandeur  in  the  lightning  stroke. 

That  rives  thy  mountain  ash  ; — 

There ’s  glory  in  thy  giant  oak. 

And  rainbow  beauty  in  the  smoke 
Where  crystal  waters  dash  : 


Seest  thou  my  home  ? — ’T  is  where  yon  woods  are  waving 
In  their  dark  richness,  to  the  sunny  air ; 

Where  yon  blue  stream,  a  thousand  flower  banks  laving. 
Leads  down  the  hills  a  vein  of  light — ’t  is  there. 

’Midst  these  green  haunts  how  many  a  spring  lies  gleaming. 
Fringed  with  the  violet,  color’d  with  the  skies. 

My  boyhood’s  haunt,  through  days  of  summer  dreaming, 
tinder  young  leaves  that  shook  with  melodies  ! 

My  home  ! — the  spirit  of  its  love  is  breathing 
In  every  wind  that  plays  across  my  track. 

From  its  white  walls  the  very  tendrils  wreathing. 

Seem  with  soft  links  to  draw  the  wanderer  back. 

There  am  I  loved — there  pray’d  for  ! — there  my  mother 
Sits  by  the  hearth  with  meekly  thoughtful  eye. 

There  my  young  sisters  watch  to  greet  their  brother ; 
Soon  their  glad  footsteps  down  Qie  path  will  fly ! 

There,  in  sweet  strains  of  kindred  music  blending, 

All  the  home-voices  meet  a  day’s  decline  ; 

One  are  those  tones,  as  from  one  heart  ascending — 
There  laughs  mv  home.  Sad  stranger,  where  is  thine  ? 

Ask’sl  thou  of  MINE  ? — In  solemn  peace ’t  is  lying, 

Far  o’er  the  deserts  and  the  tombs  away  ; 

’T  is  where  I  too  am  loved,  with  love  undying. 

And  fond  hearts  wait  my  step — but  where  are  they  ? 

Ask  where  the  earth’s  departed  have  their  dw'elling, 

Ask  of  the  clouds,  the  stars,  the  trackless  air ! 

I  know  it  not — yet  trust  the  whisper,  telling 
My  lonely  heart,  that  love  unenanged  is  there. 

And  what  is  home,  and  where,  but  with  the  loving  ? 
Happy  THOU  art,  that  so  canst  gaze  on  thine  ! 

My  spint  feels  but,  in  its  weary  roving. 

That  with  the  dead  where’er  they  b^,  is  mine. 

Go  to  thy  home,  rejoicing  son  and  brother ! 

Bear  in  fresh  gladness  to  the  household  scene  ! 

For  me,  too,  watch  the  sister  and  the  mother, 

I  will  believe — but  dark  seas  roil  between. 


IRISH  MELODY. 

No  more  with  the  breath  of  thy  blue  misty  skies,  . 

All  warm  do  the  visions  of  midnight  arise, 

Nor  steals  the  wild  thought  o’er  the  foam-curling  wave, 
To  the  phantoms  of  beauty  thy  loneliness  gave. 

There ’s  a  cloud  on  the  beam  should  be  brilliancy  yet. 
And  the  pang  and  the  throb  on  the  bosom  are  met ; 
Each  breeze,  as  it  sweeps  to  thy  rest  on  the  sea, 

Bears  gloom  for  the  joyous,  a  chain  for  the  free. 

And  dark  are  the  dreams  of  our  wandering  now, 

And  cold  as  the  sorrows  that  shadow  thy  brow— 

Oh,  the  tone  that  so  thrill’d  to  the  heart’s  happy  strain, 
Say — when  will  sad  Erin  awake  it  again  ? 
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THE  EUTERPEIAD. 


DfDEPBNDBNCE. 

Day  of  glory  !  welcome  day  I 
Freedom’s  banners  greet  thy  ray ; 

See  how  cheerfully  they  play 
With  thy  morning  oreeie, 

On  the  rocks  where  pilgrims  luieel’d, 

On  the  heights  where  squadrons  wheel’d, 
When  a  tyrant’s  thunder  peal’d 
O’er  the  trembling  seas. 

God  of  armies !  did  thy  **  stars 
In  their  courses”  smite  his  cars, 

Blast  his  arm,  and  wrest  his  bars 
From  the  heaving  tide  ? 

On  our  standard,  lo !  Oiey  bum. 

And,  when  days  like  this  return. 

Sparkle  o’er  the  soldier’s  urn. 

Who  for  freedom  died. 

God  of  peace  !  whose  spirit  fills 
All  the  echoes  of  our  hills. 

All  the  murmurs  of  our  rills. 

Now  the  storm  is  o’er ; — 

O,  let  freemen  be  our  sons  ; 

And  let  future  Washingtons 
Risejto  lead  their  valiant  ones. 

Till  there ’s  war  no  more. 

By  the  patriot’s  hallow’d  rest. 

By  the  warrior’s  gory  breast. 

Never  let  our  graves  be  press’d 
By  a  despot’s  throne  : 

By  the  pilgrims’  toils  and  cares. 

By  their  battles  and  their  prayers. 

By  their  ashes, — let  our  heirs 
Bow  to  thee  alone. 


be  overrun  by  barbarians  at  the  same  time,  or  and  infatuation  which  absorbs  and  concentrates 
that  they  will  both  be  simultaneously  shrouded  all  the  fervor  of  her  soul — and  all  the  depths  of 
in  darkness,  by  physical  or  moral  causes.  The  her  bosom.  I  would  rather  be  the  idol  of  one 
sun  of  science,  should  it  pass  below  the  horizon  unsullied  and  unpractised  heart,  than  the  mon- 
of  the  one,  will  be  seen  gloriously  riding  in  the  arch  of  empires.  I  would  rather  possess  the 
firmament  of  the  other.  When  one  scale  in  immaculate  and  impassioned  devotion  of  one 
the  great  balance  of  knowledge  and  civilization  high-souled  and  enthusiastic  female,  than  the 
is  depressed,  the  other  will  be  elevated ;  and  sycophantic  fawning  of  millions,  n.  e.  rcticw. 
the  devotees  of  science,  when  persecuted  and  — ; — 


Middletown  Sentinel. 


driven  from  one  hemisphere,  will  always  find  Mr.  Wesley  has  given  us  a  pretty  epigram, 
an  asylum  and  a  resting-place  in  the  other.  alluding  to  a  well  known  text  of  scripture,  on 

Middletown  Sentinel.  I  the  setting  up  a  monument  in  Westminster 

Abbey,  to  the  memory  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  But- 
Beauty  of  Creation.-\\  ere  all  the  inte-  Hudibras. 

Sting  diversities  of  color  and  form  to  disap-  .  .  .. 

j  unsightly,  cull,  and  ^^arisome  No  generous  patron  would  a  dinner  give. 

3Uld  be  the  aspect  of  the  world  !  The  plea-  See  him  when  starved  to  death,  and  turn’d  to  dust 

res  conveyed  to  us  by*  the  endless  varieties  Presented  with  a  monumental  bust ! 

ith  which  these  sources  of  beauty  are  present-  here  m  emblem  shown ; 

_ _ _ _ He  ask’d  for  Bread  and  he  received  a  Stone. 


I  resting  diversities  of  color  and  form  to  disap- 
ipear,  how  unsightly,  dull,  and  wearisome 
;  would  be  the  aspect  of  the  world  !  The  plea¬ 
sures  conveyed  to  us  by*  the  endless  varieties 
with  which  these  sources  of  beauty  are  present- 
jed  to  the  eye,  are  so  much  things  of  course, 
iand  exist  so  much  without  intermission,  that 
:  we  scarcely  think  either  of  their  nature,  their 


Siicjcloprdta. 

Pope’s  Willow. — The  first  weeping  willow  in 


number,  or  the  great  proportion  which  they  |  planted  by  Alexander  Pope,  the 

constitute  in  the  whole  mass  of  our  enjoy- He  received  a  present  of  figs  from  Turkey, 
ment.  But,  were  an  inhabitant  of  this  coun-j^”^  u  twig  m  the  basket,  ready  to 

^  -  -  .  .  _  I  Ha  it  in  rues  rrnvHAn  onH  it  onnwi  Ka 


try  to  be  removed  from  its  delightful  scenery 
[to  the  midst  of  an  Arabian  desert,  a  bound- 
|less  expanse  of  sands,  a  waste  spread  with  uni¬ 
form  desolation,  enlivened  by  the  murmur  of 


bud,  he  planted  it  in  his  garden,  and  it  soon  be¬ 
came  a  fine  tree.  From  this  stock,  all  the  weep¬ 
ing  willows  in  England  and  America  originated. 


Bow  to  thee  alone.  i  form  desolation,  enlivened  by  the  murmur  of  Origin  of  the  word  Lady. — In  ancient 

We  know  not  what  words  can  better  express  stream,  and  cheered  by  the  beauty  of  no  time  it  was  the  custom  for  the  rich  to  reside  the 
the  feelings  which  should  swell  in  the  bosom  he  might  live  in  a  palace,  greatest  part  of  the  year,  at  th^r  mansion. in  the 

of  every  American,  as  he  opens  his  eyes  on  the  m  splendor  and  luxury,  he  'vould,  1  country,  and  once  a  week,  or  oftener,  the  mistress 

^  ^  ^  y  4Hii*ilr  1i4a  i-liill  A  yvi  a  I  r«  a  H  y'xl  vr  FliOTriliiitAii  f  A  Hoi*  nn/iv*  riAirrririnra  ixritri  rmrri 


calling  up  emoiions  which  luiigiuip  hi,  noti'vp  i  Hid  fh?  brooks  and  rivers  the  livinni  These  words  were,  in  the  course  of 

weak  and  powerless  to  describe,  it  is  that  which  i  fi's  natit  e  land,  tne  orooks  and  rivers,  the  *i''ng  ;  corrupted  into  Ladv  ” 

is  this  day  commemorated-the  anniversary  of|  l"f  ®  the  spring,  and  the  rich  glories  of  the  t‘™«,  corrupted 

that  day  when  a  nation  was  born — when,  we  The  e\er-varymg  brilliancy  and'  The  Duchess  of  Devonshire  being  anxious  to 

might  almost  say,  a  new  world  was  given  tgl  grandeur  of  the  landscape,  and  the  magnificence  p,.ggc„j  a  birth-day  gift  to  her  son.  Lord  H - , 

the  universe  The  freedom  which  we  boast  I  sky,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  enter  more  then  a  promising  boy  of  seven  or  eight  years  old, 

wL  Z  s^  much  a  r^Zlion  from^L^^  ‘he  enjoyment  of  mankind,  jesired  the  little^marquis  to  select  tL  object  that 

ZitrsoZe“rep^SemZ,ZfZZS^^  we  perha^ps  ever  think,  or  can  possibly  would  be  most  agreeable  to  him.  Other  lads 
never  were  slaves  ; — but  an  emancipation  from  apprehend,  wUhout  frequent  and  extensn  e  m-  would  probably  have  chosen  a  kite  or  a  cricket- 
the  obligations  of  colonial  obedience;  a  change  ''estigation.  This  beauty  and  splendor  of  the,  bat -a  pony  or  a  gun;  but  h.s  Lordship  was  al- 
T..™  o  obiects  around  us,  It  IS  ever  lo  be  remembered,  ready  blast  by  such  common-place  enjoyments. 

ZZrs  rnoZrnnZnt  a  not  necessary  to  their  existence,  nor  to  what  “  I  should  like^>  said  he  gravely, -and  /he  whole 

lowers  of  sell  government,  a  separation  from  commonly  intend  bv  their  usefulness  It  is  i  family  crowded  around  to  ascertain  the  splendid 
the  political  mass  of  which  we  were  a  part,  by  ®  commoniy  iniena  d>  ineir  useiuin^s.  ii  is,  selected  bv  his  caorice  “  I  should  like  to 

iVio  tyv-; rx/vj thcreforc,  to  bc  regarded  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  j  noveiiy  seieciea  oy  ms  caprice,  i  siiouia  ime  lo 
the  natural  operation  of  the  principles  of  moral  minprinflimpH  nnnn  thp  crpnpral !  have  a  roa/ a /la/M  tni/.” 

and  political  freedom— as  philosophers  inform  superinduced  upon  the  general  ^  - 

us,  the  planets  were  disunited  from  the  sun  by  of  the  objects  themselves,  and  m  thiS||  Compliment. — A  lady  who  had  an  excellent 

the  force  of  physical  volcanoes.  Far  distant  i  testimony  of  divine  goodness,  pecu-  voice  and  great  taste  for  singing,  on  being  one  day 

may  be  the  time  when  this  now^  happy  country  atlecting.  Pre.ij«ot  Dwight,  entreated  to  oblige  the  company  with  a  proof  of 

shall  suffer  disruption  from  the  convulsions  ofj  -  iher  ability,  declared  that  she  could  not  sing;  she 

the  moral  elements.  Bo.ton courier,  f  Woman’s  Heart.— There  is  nothing  iindcr;i could  not  positively.  “That  we  are  very  well 

-  *  heaven  so  delicious  as  the  possession  of  pure,J  said  Miss  Edgeworth,  who  was  present. 

Perpetuity  of  Knowledge. — It  is  not  fresh,  immutable  affections.  The  most  felici-l^^'^r  know,  my  dear  madam,  you  do  not  sing 

probable  that  the  light  of  science  and  civiliza-  tous  moment  of  man’s  life,  tlie  most  extatic  ^  a  ive  y, 

tion  will  again  disappear  from  the  earth,  as  it  all  his  emotions  and  sympathies,  is  that  in  Taylor,  the  water  poet,  who  lived  in  Charles 
did  during  the  middle  or  dark  ages — although  which  he  receives  an  avowal  of  affection  from  J  the  First's  time,  gives  the  following  line  as  read- 
some  may  argue  the  contrary,  from  that  ten-  the  idol  of  his  heart.  The  springs  of  feeling,  I  ing  backwards  and  forwards  tlie  same : — 

dency  to  rotation  and  change  which  prevails  when  in  their  youthful  purity,  are  fountains  of  “Lewd  did  I  live  &  evil  I  did  dwel  ” 

in  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  on  the  truth  unsealed  and  gushing  tenderness.  Tlie  spell  Shilling,  a- 

of  which  the  generally  received  doctrine  of  uni-  that  once  draws  them  forth,  is  the  mystic  light  piece  for  as  many  as  he  can  make  in  English.” 
versal  instability  is  established.  of  future  years,  and  undying  memory.  No-  We  do  not  know  that  the  prize  was  ever  claimed. 

In  support  of  our  opinion,  it  will,  perhaps,  thing  in  life  is  so  pure  and  devoted,  as  a  woman’s  _ 

be  considered  sufficient  merely  to  allude  to  the  love.  It  matters  not  whether  it  lie  for  a  bus-  t 

extraordiMry  facilities  afifordeil  for  the  diffusion  band,  or  child,  or  sister  or  hrother-it  is  the  to  theEnigma’copied  into  your  list  paper  from 

of  knowledge,  by  the  great  attention  which  is  same  pure,  unquenchable  flame;  the  same  con-  Baltimore  Minerva: _ 

now  paid  to  the  subject  in  many  parts  of  both  slant  and  immaculate  glow  of  feeling,  whose  .  vt  i  •  r  «•  i 

the  old  and  new  worlds ;  and  by  the  degree  of  j  undeniable  touch-stone  is  tried.  Do  but  give  . VfcmiZZnaZc  •  ' ' 

perfection  to  w  hich  the  arts  of  instructing  and  her  but  one  token  of  love,  one  kind  w  ord,  or  Third  .  Deed,' an  instrument  of  writing  ; 

of  printing  have  arrived,  and  which,  under  the  one  gentle  look,  even  if  it  be  amid  desolation  Fourth.....AGA,  the  name  of  a  Turkish  officer; 

impulse  that  at  present  influences  them,  they  and  death,  the  feelings  of  that  faithful  heart  Fifth. .......Minim,  a  note  of  music. 

are  likely  to  attain.  i  will  gush  forth  as  a  torrent,  in  despite  of  earthly  Combination . Madam.  j.  e. 

We  will,  however,  mention  another  reason  bond  or  mercenary  tie.  More  priceless  thanj 
which,  in  our  view,  appears,  in  connexion  with  the  gems  of  Golconda,  is  the  female  heart,  and  Published  by  Geo.  W.  Bleecker,  1724  Broadway, 
the  foregoing,  quite  conclusive.  more  devoted  than  the  idolatry  of  Mecca,  is!  at  Three  Dollars  per  annum,  payable  in  advance  by 

The  standard  of  knowledge  now  proudly -woman’s  love.  There  is  no  sordid  view  quali-[ Country  Subscribers;  and  quarterly  in  advance  by  Sub- 
waves  over  a  large  portion  of  two  continents,  fying  self-defence  in  the  feeling — it  is  a  princi-l®®'’*^®'’®  1”  New- York,  New-Haven. 

It  cannot  reasonably  be  expected,  that  both  willlple  and  characteristic  of  her  nature— a  faculty!  LUDWIG  &  TOLEFREE,  PRINTERS,  71  VESEY-ST. 


language 


These  words  were,  in  the  course  of 


First . Mum,  a  word  indicating  silence; 

Second . Anna,  a  feminine  name  ; 

Third . Deed,  an  instrument  of  writing  ; 

Fourth . Aga,  the  name  of  a  Turkish  officer  ; 

Fifth . Mini.m,  a  note  of  music. 

Combination . Madam.  j.  e. 


■-  ,  ■  a 


